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the academy you cease to be a Vermonter or a Geor-
gian or a Californian. You are in the navy; your
future, with its sea-service and its frequent changes
of assignment, makes you first a man of the country's
service and only secondly a man of the world. Your
associations all your life are with the men of your
first comradeship of study and discipline. My fel-
low-midshipmen at Annapolis were the officers who,
rising grade by grade, held the important commands
of squadrons and ships afloat, and were the com-
mandants of navy-yards and the heads of bureaus
ashore during the Spanish War.

In the fifties we were still almost exclusively an
agricultural nation. Our population was hardly a
third of what it is at present. Personal wealth and
luxury were limited to a few of the older cities. The
midshipman of to-day, with his fine quarters, his
shower-bath, his superior and varied diet, his foot-
ball stadium, his special trains to the annual army
and navy games, expresses the change that has come
over the life of the nation as a whole. We now prac-
tise as well as preach the precept that all work and
no play makes Jack a dull boy.

In my day at Annapolis we had no system of
athletics except our regular military drill. There
was no adequate gymnastic apparatus. The rule
was one endless grind of acquiring knowledge. Our
only amusement within the walls of the academy was
the "stag hop" on Saturdays, held in the basement